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Faculty Views of the University's 


,Organizational Legitimacy: A Case Study 


— Abstract 
ee 

A scoring deyice is introduced by which two groups of a single 

University's faculty were defined, along ‘lines of discontentment and 


, 


contentment with the institution's organizational style, The respective 


. ‘ 


groups are shown to have held differentiated perceptions of several 
aspects of University life. Linking. the findings to a framework derived . 


_ from general organization theory, possible consequences of the faculty's: 


a he ; 
attitudinal split are noted. One of the possibilitiés is that univer- 


sities may develop continually toward organizational rigidity in response 


to pressures nenwatad by. dimconcenced elements. Types of faculty are 
associated with discontented and contented’ feelings. 

Hindtngs are phrased in a. way which conduces to further study, 
especially through ouparecive ataldeies. It is suggested that 
particularly the large land-grant state wdomenteles may tend to have 
similar chatacteristics. The data also sseane that qualifications | 
should be held regarding usual.assumptions about Keecitey participation 


norms and professionalistic personnel's antipathy toward administration. 


‘ 


Faculty Views of the University's. 


: ~ 4 Organizational Legitimacy: | A Case Study 


Introduction oe 


‘Faculty discontentment has been underscored in investigations and 


writings done from numerous viewpoints. In recent years the topic has . 


been tied to such important matters as faculty unionization, employment 
_ \ , 

attrition and movement, and internal processes of organization and par- 

ticipation. Yet literature on universities is only beginning to build 


in regard to the issues at hand. ‘Conclusions are by no means. crystallized 


. ‘ 


* about the nature and consequences of the faculty-institution relationship. 
The present senset Views faculty discontment as an empirical 

question to be addressed Gout Moses of organization theory, an approach 
which hag been given relatively short gate: The focus is on faculty 
members " ti lhc of ovientuketoual characteristics of a University. es i 
The element of’ primary interest is their interpreting internal processes 
and structures as legitimate or illegitimate. Legitimacy and illegitimacy 
are terms ‘used in organization theory bad refer to concepts broader than . 
members ' ooigecively held senses of svintecinontillitanentantuie: The 

. legitimacy variable is a factor which intertwines with other aspects of 
an organization and which bears on institutional health. An important 


legacy of theoretical development -is a widely accepted idea that sub- 


ordinates' subjective attitudes condition whether and in what ways 


authority is effective. Legitimacy might be accorded to or withheld 
% 


from the formally roe authority roles; it might be faddveneed to 


ta other organizational rolea or be based on criteria other than those 


eo 2 \ 
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stemming from the iopie of the institution's arrangement and purposes. 
A‘high inatance of illegitimacy feelings is part of a syndrome of or- 
ganizational dysfunctionality, according to the more standard inter- 
pretations. giant, the nature of this dysfunctionality is envisioned 
differently among several schools of thought. Some scholars tregt i1- 
legitimacy as a serious detraction from a eaeeinacheel weaker ff formal 
authority, Others see it as a not unwarranted reaction gente’ inap- 

" propriate or excessive involvements by higher strata, or against their 


inept means of achieving influence. . 
Regardless of one's theoretical orientation, it is important to 
understand legitimacy and:4 legitimacy feelings. Equipped with this and 
other elements of basic insight, scholars can with some donfidence pro- 

ceed to devise descriptive and prescriptive endlesea tte models, and 
speculate more sanity on ultimate issues about university viability. 
With this theoretical {ssue und the inconclusiveness of dniversity 
literature ‘in mind, observations were made in a single University. 

, 


discontented faculty members seemed to share a sefies of sentiménts the 


A dichtomy of perceptions emerged th the pre minary research. The 


composite of which can be stated as follows: 


Power tends ta emanate from upper hierarch bal “levels, 
’ 


‘where the administrative echelon performs foo much according 


to their own discretionary judgments, and/tbis situatién is 


“intolerable from the point of view of acqdemic values * 


Others, the contented faculty members, seemed to disagree with this image. 
ba = : 4 . ss 


’ a 
Since the split attitudes occurred in a single organization, it was de- 


. t 


om 
‘ 


ofs 


eirable \to’ probe tor’ deeply into the sane institution. 


to. : Research Design 


_+ The attitude discoyered in the preliminary study to be held by: the 


discontented faculty were reminiscent of findings by Mitchel Crozier eae. 


’ ‘ 


: iss ‘his —_ of French bureaucracies. A sense of illegitimacy was diveuved: 
toward: the exercise of "power" as hd defined it: Unbounded by rules, others 


swapanialty itedniatentors) made and enforced judgments of dubiious ‘merit on 
LPs 


their own divetectont Additional a en of diggruntlement in -the 
University were compatible with the image which Crozier had described. 

i \ 
Upper echelons seemed to these members to hold the advantage in power, in 


a structure which was scenage centralized and as "stacked" against members’ 


viewpoints, ' = 


, This package of perceptions was the present study's dependent. variable, 
operationalized as agerement/digagreement with twenty-one Likert scale state- 


ments concerning the presence of these elements. #Responseg to the statements 
‘ - ons . 


. 


proved interrelated in a way which both formed a Guttman scale with a coef-~ 


“ficient of $0.3 by bodman’ 6 technique) and showed. item by Leen correlations 


hich were a signiticcnt at the .05 level. A score of 2 was given for each 
fo- ue 


response sitet indicated an illegigimacy orientation, 1 for neutral/non- 
response, and 0 for a legitimacy. orientation. Each individual's ‘scores on 
the’ twenty-one items sere totaled, and the respondents were rank-ordeéred 

\ 


according to their total scores. Two groups were defined ~~ illegitimacy 


and legitimacy-oriented -- by dividing the faculty members at, the median 
point of the rank order. One-third of the respondents scored between 0 and 
“ . . Z e " . v . 
14, indicating that a sizeable proportion tended to make responses of a 
; ‘ ae ‘ - . . “ 


3 


. % ° 
~ quite favorable or ibd os nature concerning the Hasvergity organization. 


(The atatenénts utilized in the operational defini tio ‘of the dependent 


J s . 


ot variable appear -in “Appendix A.) * 
. rs (A wail-out, questionna{re contataing NiegexeEAvenents and items con- 
cetning other attitudfhal variables was administered. " Additional data — 
"were taken, from the University's personnel anata, Five hundred faculty 
nevbiere of a population of one idiusandl! pinakystion were ‘tandomly selected 
a from a roster of faculty personnel dita tg withnfeaching and/or veseurch ae 


. Pi . \ . 
* ‘assignments).. One hundred fifty-six individuals returned quéstionnaires € ‘ 


which were completed sufficiently to use inganalysis. ° , : . 
Yo facilitate j check’ of the representativeness of the questionnaires 
completed and returned, a test ee faculty members was selected 
eer from the larger wesup “f four hundred seventy" persons. The | 
group of thirty and the larger group were chosen independently of each ; ay 
(other, each by means of a table of random numbers. A response rate ‘of ea, ‘ 

third of the total, combined sample was expected, since that had been the . 


retugn rate of the preliminary study. The smaller sub-sample initially ia 


returned at this, expected ice: but for these members follow-up letters and 
telephone calls elicited a final return rate of ninety per cent. The re- 

o. sponses of the smaller froup with a high return were compared with the 
‘ ’ larger group's ‘responses in whiten only ,one-third completed and returned 
N questionnaires. It is frasthie to axgie that since tHe two samples did 
m~ 2 not diverge significantly on most variables, the total respondent group e : 
was not unreprasentative of the total. population of faculty members at the | 


subject University. The effort, however,*was not to depict the Univer- 


‘ ? . . , 
sity's profile, but to test relationships begween variables for individuals. . , 


sy 3 % ' 


| . a 


— 


: es - 5 
. Mneehee the respondents constituted a ceprenantattve aan’ is sida: sails 


to this ds , 
This report does,not identify the subject University by name, as a _ 


scourtesy to the institution. Some of its characteristics should be noted,,. 


hawevars in order to facilitate the reader's appraisal of the findings. : 


3 The University was - ‘formed ina gouthweptern state as a land-grant coltese 
, 
in the- late- 1800s, and grew eaptcsalty since the 1950s in that etadition. 4 
. : fromisent elements in it include appiied fields such as SHERBET TER and A | 
= = 7 agriculture, professionally oriented graduate prograns, and extension 
, ig . services. Tineacnre sepiobaawly wecisttiy departments eran hundred ., 
id ; : 


faculty members serving sixteen thousand students, one-fourth of them 


\ 
- . 
, 


‘ post-graduates,* 
¢ 


° eok'y Responses on each of several statements concerning independent vari- 
. > 
ables were tallied for the groups identified as illegitimacy- and legitimacy- 


¢ 
percetvers. chi-fquare and in some cases Kruskal-Wallis: calculations were 
rae to test whether responses on aul statements were related to illegiti- 
macy/legitimacy peveuprinns, The -05 level of significance was used. “Data - 
, formats are too bulky. to be presented in this article. Forty-six contin- as 
gency tables, most of them containing several Likert scale statements, re- 
, ‘sponse tallies and statistical figures, appear in the author’$ fuller 


. “ yeport. (Marshall, 1975) | - 4 


; oe Findings: Elements of eins . j 


* b 
Additional elenents ofthe Crozieridn {nage were associated with the 


senses of iuchateacyianeblants as operationally defined. Those per-' ' 


ceiving illegitimate power relationships in the University, also viewed 


" o} 
‘ Py + 
. we ¢ 


| aa 


‘Crozier's  dteeuseten include "bureaucraticness" of derogatory connotations 


stimulates a desire to check thé powe¥. Those who perceived illegitimacy 


3 ' 6 
. \ % \ 


it as an "s1itberal" setting. re of tintberditey which tigdee in 


such as rigidity and Comleerscmenewn, the application of esecttons rather . 
than persuasion to achieve compliance, and intolerance of deviancy. Gebetes 
suggests that where the setting is "liberals in these regards, _personnel 

‘ 
will not yevince that sensitivity toward pees which-he discovered in tis 


own studies, Here, actors" sai to statements purporting illiberality/, od 


liberality did assoc{ate as epbeted ith their views concerning the il~ 


. 
° 


icicle er aia 7 “ \ 


An hypothedis derived from Crozier's theory was that a power Yseuation 


' 4 . 
did wish to restrain administrators’ prerogatives: Desires for other types ' 


of reform measures also emerged from thd data. Illegitiniacy perceivers 
preferred to rectify the imbalancé of power through decentralization and an 


. ’ 


enhanced faculty role. For this group, the deSire to countervail against 
x * ; st 
a % é 
illegitimate power {involved more than approving reformist ideas. They also 


endorsed extra-channel activities as means of articulating the values of 


‘their stratum, The extra~channel delautates most supported were: by~pas- 


v 
J ’ 


sing "bottlenecks" in the formal structure, dramatizing positions via the 


~ we Ie 7 
press, and appealing to the AAUP; few sentiments, strongly favoring faculty 


unionization were expréssed. , 
‘ P ms 


Perhaps more interesting were findings about intra-faculty strains. < 
A core element of the scene which Crozier found is the prevalence of tei- 


sions, running in every’ direction throughout the organization. In the: ®° 


study at hand, those who interpreted the organization as illegitimate and. 7 


power-ridden also envinced more awareness of tension -- vertically between , 
; Bs 


a 9 be oes 


. : — 7 


. . . a 
levels, horizontally between subdivisions of equal levels, and among faculty 


4 ‘ : 
members themselves. | ~ ‘ , 


. ° / : a 
\Particular attention was giver -to this last tension set. Evidently 


a side-effect of the illegitimacy perception’ was a resentment that some 

p ® 4 4 
faqulty colleagues get preferred treatment. Given the comtext that he 
a ¢ . = ’ s 


perceived arbitrariness in the University's processes, and given that his 


.main sphere of attention was on matters pertaining to his own stratum's, 


. - ' : a - 
activities, "illegitimacy" seems to have connoted in large part one's 


seeing special benéfits heing given to some of his colleagues. Since 

preferential treatments often occér outside the bounds: of rules’ -- i.¢., 
. , : . 

through "informal relations," those who‘resented preferential treatment 


of othera also inclined to distrust informal processes. ‘Accordingly, 


‘ . 


those who were resentful wanted the rules to be nore adequaté and binding 


( 


- Vv ; . a‘ 
in regard to proscribing favositism. -_s , - 
This kind ef intra-stratum tension comprises a major aspect of the. 


syndrome which Crozier calls the "bureaucratic vicious aircle.". Ultimately 


’ ; 
> 


those who feel that gee suffer in power relationships desire to have rules 
and regulations built further ~- not only ‘against the discretionary field of... 
administrative actions but also against their colleagues who benafitt. tion 

cha exdreiee of ndutndeteators? disovettonany judgments. A supreme irony 

is involved. Although illegitimacy perceivers dislike bith Duresaceatid 
rigidity and arbitrariness, their Suioinit of remedies: for the latter may’ 
involve measures which lead ultimately to the former problem, 


Ramifications of the negative attitudes held by one group of faculty 


’ 
tions are pervasive and stimulate faculty action, one might expect a chain ° 


are‘ potentially of serious consequence. To the extent that such percep- 


d 


. —— _ oe . 8 


as 8 % Z 
of events similar to that of Crozier's vicious circle: inter- and intra- 


stratum struggling, leading to increasing rigidification, a continuing * 
disenchantment with-university administration, constant pressure from + 


. re . ° 
‘lower strata for changes in structure and process, and faculty efforts to 


« gain influence over superiots and peers by-even extra-channel means. 
. . Os Cel *% 
Crozier's prediction of €ke vicious circle derives from his positing 


that organizations are in fact iLlegitinate power, situations. However, 
c % . . 
-. es 4 ; 
this study's data indicated that whether‘illegitimate power relations 


dominate is a matter of members! intexpretation, and that among this 

2 a‘ . 
study's respondents the eetentas was far from being consensual. 
It is nonetheless important to note ohe possibblity that drganizationGl 


strife may emanate from that eehtines oe personnel who ed their Uni- 


‘ versity in terms of the Crozierian syndrome and resent it. 


‘ < * 4 . ; a: 
a 


Findings: Explanations for the Perceptions 
‘ * "Explanation" is the sense .employed here lies in finding characteristics 


. . . 2 5 
of. the respondents which vary concomitantly with their interpretation of Uni- 
) . : 


eatehty illegitimacy/legitimacy. Several’ types of explanatory variables aaengees 


° 
Feelings of ‘personal inefficacy vis-a*vis the University were evidently , 


implicated heavily a0 the syndrome. Respondents sho regarded the Gniwaretey 
as anvillegitimate setting tended mdte than the others to think of themselves 


as involved in tensions ang as —e relatively daationt in ee about 


them. - They inclined to sense that ehay had little personal influence. They . 
were also dissatisfied with opportunities for personal professional ca a 


. € 
The associations of these attitudes were among the study's strongest, relation- 


ships by Chi-square standards. 


\ . 11 ‘ ‘ | f 


’ cipal functions of: undergraduate téaching and personal publication are- 


. = ; * : 9 . 
* Howeveg, the package of negative attitudes’ was apparently not tantamount 
jto total alienation from the University. Illegitimacy-perceiving faculty 


i‘ j P  & 
were less estranged in regard to social involvements, support of University 


activities, and attentiveness to organizational. processes, Also, illegitimacy. 


perceivers were more,’ not less, inclined to participate ‘in decision-making 
processes. The. data did not clarify reasons ‘behind these ratherVsurprising ' 
discoveries. Perhaps ‘the adage, "familiarity breeds contempt" might apply: 


One's involvement in various aspects of institutional life may ‘alert“him to » } 


more of the University's unsavory qualities. 


An interesting corollary is that faculty who were professionalistic 
to the extent of being "cosmopolitan" -- of being aloof from the specific 


institution -- weré to some degree more inc¥ined ta vetew the University as 


a legitimate setting. Thus, song reservations are in order about the. ap- fn 
plicability of this aspegt of professionslism's ‘theoretical association 


with illegitimacy feelings. (Gouldner, 1958) The local/cosmopolitan ” ’ 


» ‘ Sf x 
distinction dmong the tniversity faculty seems less important as an ex- 


planation of légitinacy/legitimacy perceptions than distinctions con~ ~ ‘ 
. 6 ® . oe 
cerning professional function and academic field. ’ : vs 


Those who indicated that their. main activity was personal research’ and 
‘publishing tended to be the most inclined to sense illegitimacy.. However, 


x j i : 
those who emphasized their primary role as undergraduate teachers ran a 


closé:-second in this regard. Faculty who indicated bther-primary functions -- 


‘ . 7.3 —™~ 
. ; é ee 
Hixdy the teaching, organized or institutional research, service, and woyk of 
‘ \ . 
\ ‘ : | He 
an ddministrative nature -- were significantly more inclined than the first 


y & , . ’ : Fee i 
two groups to consider the University a situation of legitimacy. The prin- 


4 


-discernible and relevant as. variables. “Appl 


fields. Nembers on the latter ion! 3 more tention, to” regard the, 2 


: stitutional values’ were apparently felt by 
_ applied reathanids service activities and organized practical research,: , i- 


{ i F \, : ic ae . 
Persons higher tn rank, with tenuré, and with roles in graduate education 


aS 16 
Ltsked) for a rather standard eciit nuyerous group of acadenic persons in q 


‘ 


universities wenmcatlr; That this populous catagnry tended to be more’ 


sensitive to illegitimate power relations is of interest. 


A variable which also hekped leans "ipa in: legitimacy/illegi-~ 


timacy perception was type of academic field. Imirée mange reid types were“ i= 
Ls? fields aiich as practical : 
sciences were often said to enjoy a Y gine status in the University, 
¢ ‘a ee . a 


"Humanities" (including social sciences)’ a weak status, and "Science" 


| 
(theoretical) a middle position. No significant difference in. prtenbetton ae ’ 
to the University occurred ‘between cmiobialioa-" and” Sekunts fields, bi each { 


was significantly different ip this edpard when compared Pia Applied 


4,3 3 
© Ai 


® ey 


“University as a legitinate setting. </ A. . . oS © 
¥ o + « Y- 
‘A ‘caveat should’ be raised concerning t wy extengion of these findings ae 
‘ a ‘ 
to. other ianLyaTaSK San athe professional types who in ‘this study were more> . vib. 


te ° 


{ 
disandhaated with the orgainization are prevalent, often-dominant, in many’ , “ 


“tsetse: Yet it would scem unwarranted to exttanciate Seon ‘the present ae 


“data that illegitimacy feelings are always’ abundant among undergraduate - / 
: . « - & a ee | , : ‘ 


. 


teachers in mmandsies, sensed sciences and sciences fields who feel pressed 
to do personal research. The present ae concerns a situation where in-_ < Me 
illegitimacy perceivers to be 


over-extended toward the leading emphases of the land-grant philosophy of 
: ‘ee :: a Ne F 


., Another variable concerns the individual's status in the organization. si 


¢ } 

and committees tended more than their counterparts to, regard the University 7 
‘ . . . : ‘ " ag . ‘ { 

: i 

4 


‘on the matter \of fern in the actual shaping of policy. It seems 


_ y” ‘ Pp 8 
° : “< t 
ag a ‘Tegitimate one. .The shat relationships were marlon weak, however, - 


of these ala the matter of lower academic rank was most strongly as- 


soctated otth Alepitimacy feolints. The thinking behind the hypothesis was 
; . 
that higher status would lend to relatively effective dealings $n the” organg- 


zation, hence positively affect one's sentiments about its legitimacy, 


. 
- p . , . - 
eu . 


. . a is 
a . . s 


0 Findings’ Reservations About Faculty Participation 


Pa 
‘ 


Lower=level influence in the form.of faculty power is frequently ‘, 
underscored in the literature as a major issue in ‘universities. The desire ~ 
. e ; + 5] : . . 
for more faculty influence was included in this study'é dependent. variable. 


ri . . . 
. 
- . . . . 


. 


It was indeed :the iblegitimacy perceiver who wanted more faculty power : 


-f 
’ 


than appeared to him to exist. - 


* ‘Much of the literature concerning faculty parti¢ipation norms feouses 
A 


to be presumed that th is what ‘faculty participation is all about, and 


’ 


ne that thig i¢ what faculty members want. Not much attention has been ; 


by résearchers and polemical: writers to the POsRaAd.ty that involve-. 


> 
nt in policy. ‘ani per se is not necessarily what the norm entails. An 


& teresting ory comes to mind. How strong is dics desire of faculty 


members: to peeateipaye in the actual shaping of policy? Is, it likely that 


' even those who! sense and resent power would eschew this high degree of in- 


-yolvement and opt only to be able to challenge policies as issues arise on ; 


‘an ad hoe basis? he B 


. e 


¥ . The date stoi some light on the. matter. A question purported to~discern 


. “meanings and degrees of faculty participation: "Which 1s more important?? 


a) Faculty's shaping details of policy, b) Faculty's challenging policies 


o *, . . 


a | | 14; 


’ 


\ >t 


| 
| 


- 


I 

_ faculty norm regarding faculty participation. Even the advocates of: ” ' 
faculty influence did not necessarily advgcate the faculty's deciding . | 

: a: - ‘| 


” Many writers about the American culture rematk on the prevalent norm of 


12 


: ’ 
te ” 


made by administrators and committees, and c) Neither should be overdone." 


‘ 


: ‘ F 
Within. the illegitimacy-perceiving group, there was no significant ten- 5 


dency tb choose a) over by and very féw choices of ¢). ‘On the other hand, 
< ° « 


their counterparts tended to want no “overdoing” in parcicipation of : s 


either sort [chodce c)]. 


It Would seem hazardous, then, to assert: that there is @ strong 


) 


‘ ‘Ss 
policy. _ Explanations may be ventured concerning the frequent. preference 
+; 


among illegitimacy perceivers for challenging rather than shaping policy. 


"due process," (Crozier, 1964) The term entails several element's of 7 


meaning. Participation or at least equitable representation in the formu- 


a ro ’ ‘ 


“lation of policy is one of the elements. But often of importance are two - 


. . 
. . : ’ 


. other elements: equality of treatment in the administration of pojicy, and 


a 


‘ the desirability of the substance of policy. Due process does not typically 
tous a crucial issue unless violations of these laveer elements occur. ws 
One might therefore expect Gut the arenas ways violations of -due 

‘proéebe occur, would tend to preoccupy members of organizations. . It seems 
feasible that an organization member would become upset most often where he + 
evaluates the effetts of paiiey and of che administration of policy. Over a. 
time he would become accustomed fo Mhtnking largely in terms of Shas anEtNE. 

policy and admfnistration. As he did 80, he’ would not ‘a 8Q inclined to 

define, his ideal role a8 one of gecuatty shaping policy; he would become nore 4 
vigilant as-a Checking force than as a legislator. That a sizeable portion - 


‘of faculty members appeared to define their role as challengers would Rethaps 


ing. 


se , . . 13 
confirm chy: Unieererarantons 

That another sizeable eeueut chose on the other hand a poldcy-shaping 
role preference may reflect their internalization of the participation norm | 


to its fuller extent. Another possibility is that the advocates ‘of policy- 


‘ 


shaping may have been’ so resentful.of the University's power structure that 


they ‘felt a neéd to go beyond the first stages in due pudtnen ee merely 


challenging decisions. Respondtts who marke ‘the. policy-shaping response 
ia uy, i \ - . > 7 
were compared by the Kruskal~Wallis method to those who chose merely to 
; . - iS \ . 
challenge. The statistic ig 14.27, a significant relationship which ia- 


dicates that policy-shaping associated with higher score on illegitimacy 


orientation, a = e 


The main line, of difference between illegitimacy- and legitimacy@per- 


ception concerning participation desires of either sort can be partly ex- 


the time 


plained on the basis that legitimacy perceivers tended to resent 
i ¢ : f i t 


¢ 


required to participate. By the operational definition of legitimacy Y 


' feelings, «hey felt that participation was sufficiently frequent and ef- 


fective, and they did nok advocate more of it. Responses to one item in 
‘eailanteg demonstrated the interesting finding tiiat participation was , 
seomething of a burden to the Lagieinacy-percotving faculty mesber. The - 
saeieant tess "We have too much participation now. Committee meetings 

‘e 


and the like eat up too much of my time." Illegitimacy-perceiving re~ 


. gpondents disagreed significantly more often than did their counterparts. 


At any rate, the data provided grounds for considerable doubt regarding 
‘ f : 


~ 
. 


_the supposedly firm norm of faculty power. 


< > 
= : ; Relevance for Further Inquiry a ra ' 


ry The dependent variable comprised attitudinal data which patterned in’ ed 


‘ ° . ‘ 4 4 


16 se 


é 


.« 


: 4°) 


- 


a way which allowed the scoring of respondents, the It gher scores appearing 


_to indicate a high degree of sensitivity to what the respondents thought of 


* 
~ ; 4 


“ é ft ; 
as an illegitimate -power styucture, and the’lower scores indicating a favor- 


dble interpretation of tke same, institutional setting. These attitudinal 

components were thought of in terms of Michel Crozier's image of a power-« 
: =a aa ae 

struggling organizational syndrome which may produce dysfunctional in-" 


stitutional patterns. While it is of importance that the Crozierian image 


“was held in the minds of a large Bxoup of faculty members, it is also note- 


Forth that a roughly es a of, faculty penbers did not perceive 


o 


- 


their setting in these terms. . 
‘The dichotomization dF attitudes along these lines indicates the utilicy 
of Crozier's theory as an heuristic deviée for studying “American universities. 


The dfmensions of his syndrome provide a viable operational definition of 
f ’ : , 
illegitimacy/legitimacy perceptions. That other attitudes: associated 


quite well with these perceptions confirms the heuristic value of his 
ad : . : . 
schemes | The related ‘attitudes include perceptions of an organizational 


« 
! 


context similar to 0 the context ins€rozier's study, attitudes reflecting a 
Sod 
predisposition to react as ‘Crozier’ s subjects ataj and sentiments which in- 


dicated disenchantnent with the organization. — 


* 


Further sis ee, fruitfully streamline the item content of the scale ° 


cohcerning illegitimacy/legitimacy perception. Study in additional university 
$ ‘ ; . 
contexts would help to-ascertain the’ items" applicability elsewhere, Along 


a2. 
with a developing confidence in a measure of illegitimacy/legitimacy for uni- 


versity organizations can come- further insights into causes and consequences. | 


ry . 


The subject University is one of a subtype which includes growing state 


_universities confronted by external demands for especially a role in practical 


ie ee 


as 
and applied knowledge. That a dichotomy of perceptions occurred here may 

be attributed largely to circumstances tied are. expectable in this sub- 

type of SergEanhys Some a members, though not | sensed both an 


inbatance toward adninigtrative power and an imbalance in that academic 


fields aries: than ‘their own were dominant: . 


. 


~ Possible alrernstive pachunes of other universities might be dis- - 
covered, Illegitimacy might be less pila. iadion aia of power 
‘ect program ediphabis are not aie by ‘stgntftetar sates: of faculty 


members. Or, we Sueative orientation signe be significantly present. bur 
7 o = « 
' associated with factors other than those found here. Studies which pro- 


file universities according to: proportions of discontented faculty might 
discern types of situations where they are few tn number or prevalent. 
Perhaps through such comparisons a typolopy of universities could evolve 


and theories could be advanced concerning causal influences, and specula- 
od ‘ re 


tions made about consequences. 


8 ~” ' 


Continued -study along these lines’ coudé also feed important insights 


back into the body of organization theory. An itesl of particular theoreti- 


os & < 


cal interest appears in these data. A simplistic’ linkage, of illegitimacy 
feelings with cea ae was shown to be unwarranted. There was a 
. je . . 


split df feelings among ‘persons of what is at root the same profession, 


and this occurred in the single context of one institution. A side issue 
has been noted, that the theoretically less professionally-oriéated person - 
; did not tend moe to view the organization ds legitimate, Further study 
might disclose t ae differance in {Vegitinacy/ionttdnaey perception can 
be attributed to different deseabaced types of professional commitment, 


varying qualities of socialization experiences regarding the academic pro- 
1 ” 
> : 7 . 18 . 
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fession, or different kinds of social and professional interaction patterns. . 
ah . . = . Ss 


a That modernorganizations supposedly feature a norm that the profes- 


sional tember should have influence in basic matters: is also of iliac i 


« 


interest. Perceptions that violations of this PEER SEE norm occurs appear 


? . to figure in {Vlaptedwacy feelings. ° The presence of the democratic norm may 


@ create an inordinate preoccupation-with university illegitimacy as. compared 
é : ‘ 
‘ with .the problem in other types of organization. Yet the norm was not a 


‘strong one according to the present data, Further’ study of the participative ' 
. - ss ’ a 7 _ 7 : 
norm is warranted, ae .. 3’ 


Another item of theoretical -import concerns the nature of supérior- 
“XN 


subordinate relationships. Problens ‘of maintaining authority ehravas aeaenee 
macy ‘are typically treated as resulting from and/or leading to strains re~ - z v. 
garding coordinated: and. interdependent activities; ihe Ley the "boss's" imp ct : 


© on specific godl-related activities. This quality of: super- and subordinate ». 


a , ' 
_ 7 * . 
e ‘interaction, however, does not adequately describe the university. The, Me 
sense of legitimacy in this’ study scems sore often threatened by admfnistra- + 
fT ’ : _ gs $ ; 
tive roles of a more distant sort -- budgetary allocations are a few steps ; 


° 


removed from.a direct “bossing" relationship;*much administrative activity 
ds in "auxiliary" areas. Perhaps, then, illegitimacy's theoretical con- 
. sequences, such as a reduced. coordinative ‘ability, are not so applicable ’ 


to universities. But if not these consequences, what? The possibility Has 
been Hudekecorse of Crozier's bureaucratic vicious circle toward dys functilo 1. 
. SES 
‘ rigidity and digabling power etruggics, but it Re isa nattar for cmpirical 


inquiry. While many pacplexite questions xiiin, both in regard to univer- 
id , 
, sities and to general theory, the orientation of the oss research should i 1°39 
: . . . 


prove beneficial to their pursuit. , / 
v ; 


APPENDIX A, 
ou: * . Statements Used in Operational > - . 
Definition of Illegitimacy/Legitimacy Perception 


‘ ‘ 


Con@ying Arbityariness: £3 ; : BF ‘ ¢ ; 
~\ 

l.. "Administ ative are’ prevails, Officials tend to determine policy 

and to act ‘on the basta ot their own judgment and eeiteria. “Tabalances, 


1 


-— i 2 
unsound policies or arbitrary actions result. oo * : 
ay Here, administrators' avbitrarinesactends to hinder proper academic } 
functioning. : 


3, "They" — ‘and authorftativé commfttees) often ignore 
v 
policies and rules-in order to play ‘favorites or to i the. University 


_ the way "they" want to. 4 
¢ 


.4. On the contrary (to item listed as ho, 3 shovel pctickes. and ules > < 


. 


; are firm enough to prevent such ' ‘adninistrative power." ay eas x. 
5. * Implementation of policies is fair, nat arbitréry.” a , ve 
Concerning Centralgzation: & . Die 7 
6. Henartnacte can "take liberties" in the windndeceavthd of policics . 

. which are set at higher devels. ete ;* . Fe 
rire Departments can fornally eee effectively initiate poltetes. . 24, 

"8. The deskrthant has a great deal of autonomy.” ’. 

. 9, ,Rather Peas having influence on policy per se, the department head 

merely adninisters policies which are made higher up." ot ae 

“Concerning Faculty Influence: i 

: 10. . Conflicts are resolyed through Processes Which consider each party's : 
position, desires, -or point of een a i 


11. Formal processes wait for "feedback" concerning policies per SE 


~ . ¥ . 
Ae 


* oe 20. 


-or the way in which, they are administered. 
- . 


.12, Faculty bodies formally influence peace pesmi ore the géneral 


faculty or faculty comaiieeees).,” = ee 
z 


ef 


ye The outcome of such “struggles” (as are saci al in the questionnaire) 
’ $ 

2; 
is usually satisfactory to the faculty“members who are involved. » Z 4 


Concerning Value Conflicts: 
14, : No. conflicts: pee between the ‘eahiceb of, wy suitl ties profession, ; 
and the practices or emphases;of this Liiogeitens ee oo ° »} 
15. ‘Professors here need not civic about haitey their “academic fiesta” a4 
ee 16. Professors" individual.rights, wishes or needs are often ignored or. 
: violated. ge ‘ oe 3 fe \ os { | 
: 12. This . nee respons too much to. sien "ourside" influences *. . . 
. a Buch as business, professional and political groups.6 Academic’ dalties are Ae ah 
. * “lost in the shuffle." a. - _ : a. 
18. Faculty interests are protected by the’ policies. ; { 
: Bis Policies“are sound from en academic point. of view, or. on the badis : 


* ; ee. ak r 
of professional criteria. paw 1 ow 4 t 
Comgirning Degire to Increase Faculty Taehuences ; , 

20. Increase faculty authority toward making more aekued policy, sor at : , 


« 


leagt to deition more and firmer guidelines for stuiniatracoxs - to follow. 


¥. 


_21. The faculty should be: involved more than ‘now in making actual policy, 
coals ‘ 


» by referenda or through general faculty meetings. 


* 


226° The faculty should be more involved than now through more aes 


on more committees. 


Concerning Evaluation of Administrative Performance: 


ats “Administrative power" is appropriate and is well exercis Here.* 
, *® An asterisk indicates that an a ia response i to 
disagree with the statement. - ; 
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a 


19 


Items 6and 2, did not ee with all é the Fenaining items, and so 


“were: omitted fron the set of twenty-pne! statements employed ‘in scoring 


’ 
| for. thé dependent variable; 
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